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HOUSEKEEPERS'   CHAT  Saturday,  June  27,  1936 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:  "NEWS  NOTES  EROM  WASHINGTON. 11  Information  from  the  Extension  Office, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  news  from  our  Department-of-Agriculture  correspondent  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  this  week  is  about  some  important  young  visitors  who  have  lately  been 
camping  in  that  city.    They  are  —  but  wait.     Let  me  read  you  our  correspon- 
dent's letter  about  them. 

She  writes:     "By  the  time  you  read  this  letter,  the  khaki  tents  pitched 
under  the  trees  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tidal  Basin  will  be  down  and  their 
occupants  will  be  on  their  way  back  to  the  Uo  States  from  which  they  hail. 
But  just  now  that  camp  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  lively  places  in 
Washington.    Those  khaki  tents,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  army,  are 
sheltering  160  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens  —  2  boys  and  2  girls  from  each 
State  represented,  along  with  some  80  men  and  women  who  act  as  their  leaders. 
Maybe  you  have  guessed  by  this  time  that  this  is  the  Tenth  National  Encampment 
of  the  k-E  Clubs  and  that  these  boys  and  girls  are  the  delegates  chosen  for 
the  trip  by  their  State  leaders. 

"I  am  sure  every  American  who  lives  on  a  farm  or  knows  anything  about 
rural  life  is  acquainted  with  the  k-E  Club.     The  organization  has  nearly  a 
million  members  —  997»000  to  be  exact,  and  all  its  members  are  young  people 
who  are  interested  in  farming  or  homemaking.     Most  of  them  now  live  on  farms. 
By  joining  this  club  they  have  a  chance  to  try  out  for  themselves  the  latest 
methods  of  agriculture  or  homemaking  —  in  a  word,  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
future  jobs  while  they  are  young.     Each  year  they  choose  the  special  project 
they  want  to  work  on.     The  boys  may  select  poultry  or  livestock  breeding  or 
some  special  crop  to  raise.     The  girls  have  a  wide  choice  of  project,  too  — 
home  furnishing,  clothing,  canning,  gardening,  household  management,  school 
lunch  and  so  on.     The  clubs  are  in  every  state  —  groups  of  5  to  20  in  farming 
communities.     The  young  members  elect  their  own  officers,  run  their  own  monthly 
or  bi-monthly  meetings,  carry  on  their  own  business  with  county  extension 
agents  or  local  leaders  as  advisors.     They  choose  their  own  projects,  keep 
records  of  results,  and  once  a  year  make  a  public  exhibit  of  their  work  and 
take  part  in  a  demonstration. 

"Maybe  you  would  like  to  know  why  these  club  delegates  come  to  Washington 
every  June  and  how  they  spend  their  week's  visit  here.     They  come  to  discuss 
problems  of  rural  youth,  to  learn  about  their  own  government,  to  visit  places 
in  and  around  the  Capitol  of  historic  interest,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
to  get  acquainted  with  their  contemporaries  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
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"The  main  theme  of  the  conferences  this  year  was  conservation.  During 
the  da?/  the  delegates  attended  meetings,  heard  talks  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  prominent  people ,and  studied  and  discussed  such  conservation 
matters  as  soil  erosion,  soil-saving  crops,  management  of  livestock,  use  of 
waste  products  of  agriculture  and  so  on.     One  important  event  of  the  week  was 
the  trip  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  2  experimental  farms  where  these 
young  people  could  see  what  the  Department's  scientists  were  working  on  and 
how  their  research  was  directed  to  national  conservation  problems." 

Our  correspondent  goes  on  to  say:     "I  wish  I  could  tell  you  all  about 
the  achievements  of  every  one  of  these  160  visitors.    They  all  have  records 
to  be  proud  of.     In  fact,  I  shan't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  some  of  the  names 
on  this  year's  list  will  be  prominent  as  national  leaders  in  the  next  15  or  20 
years. 

"Since  I  haven't  space  to  tell  you  about  each  one  of  the  delegates, 
I'll  just  give  you  a  glimpse  of  a  few  of  them  as  typical  of  the  whole  group. 

"One  of  the  South  Carolina  delegates  was  Irene  Vinson.     Irene  made  a 
record  in  market  gardening  last  year.     She  took  up  gardening  to  provide  funds 
for  a  project  she  wanted  to  work  out  in  budgeting  her  personal  expenses.  In 
one  year  she  raised  and  sold  1S27  pounds  of  fresh  tomatoes,  and  she  canned  and 
sold  600  cans  of  her  home-grown  tomatoes.     She  made  108  dollars  on  this  venture. 
Part  of  the  money  she  used  for  a  fall  and  spring  outfit  of  clothes  which  she 
made  herself  from  a  carefully  worked  out  clothing  budget.    Her  complete  fall 
outfit  cost  just  13  dollars  and        cents  —  and  a  very  good-looking  outfit  it 
was.     Then  her  spring  clothes,  also  made  by  herself  and  carefully  budgeted, 
cost  13  dollars  and  8  cents. 

"Another  delegate  was  Betty  Heffernan  from  Missouri.     She  also  distin- 
guished herself  in  gardening.     In  spite  of  the  drought  in  Missouri  during  the 
last  2  years,  Betty  grew  and  canned  klj  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
stored  l6  bushels  of  vegetables  for  her  family's  winter  use. 

"Then  there  was  an  attractive  Texas  girl  whose  record  deserves  special 
mention.     Her  name  is  Laura  Oeler  and  last  year  she  took  room  improvement  for 
her  project  —  that  is,  refurnishing  her  own  room.     From  the  attics  and  cellars 
of  friends  and  relatives,  she  collected  some  old,  discarded  but  good  pieces  of 
furniture.     These  she  refinished  herself.     Then  she  made  hooked  rugs  and  com- 
forters from  wool  sheared  from  her  father's  sheep.     She  cleaned  and  carded  the 
raw  wool  herself,  dyed  it  for  rug  making.     Some  of  it  went  into  comforters  and 
the  rest  she  sent  to  be  woven  into  blankets.    Her  mother  helped  her  make  a 
mattress  for  her  bed  of  home-grown  cotton.     You  might  think  this  was  enough 
of  a  job  for  a  young  girl,  but  to  add  to  her  room- improvement  work,  Laura 
raised  a  very  successful  2  and  a  half  acre  dry-land  garden  last  year. 

"I've  only  giveayou  glimpses  of  girls  at  the  camps,"  says  our  corres- 
pondent, "but  I  assure  you  that  the  boys  had  accomplished  quite  as  much  in 
their  own  field  of  agriculture  and  showed  just  as  much  promise  of  being 
prominent  citizens  of  the  future." 

That  concludes  our  Washington  correspondent's  letter  this  week.  We'll 
hear  from  her  again  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
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